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VOL. 11, No. 50 


What Are the Real Issues Behind the Russian-lranian 
Dispute? 


Announcer: 

It’s Town Meeting time in Town 
Hall in New York City, just, off 
Times Square, and the American 
Broadcasting Company and asso- 
ciated radio stations from coast to 
coast bring you America’s favorite 
forum program in a timely discus- 
sion of the question, ‘““What Are 
the Real Issues Behind the Rus- 
sian-Iranian Dispute?” Here’s our 
moderator, the president of Town 
Hall and founder and moderator 
of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. 
You’re probably wondering, along 
with several hundred million other 
people in various parts of the 
world, just what’s behind this Rus- 
sian-Iranian dispute which has oc- 
cupied so much of the attention of 
the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil during the past few weeks. 


Mr. Shirer, I hope that you and 
Mr. Mowrer, Mr. Lerner, and Mr. 
Fischer will agree on this state- 
ment of the facts as we under- 
stand it. 

Now Iran is a small nation in 
the Near East, formerly known as 
Persia, which lies down there be- 
tween the Caspian Sea and Persian 
Gulf. Her rich oil deposits and 
strategic location have made her 
a ready prey for rival empires for 
centuries. 

During the war, it had been oc- 
cupied by British, Russian, and 
American troops. Russia and 
Britain and the United States 
promised to withdraw their troops 


- from Iran by March 2 of this year. 


The United States and British 
troops were out by that date. 
When the Security Council met 
here on March 25, the Russian 
troops were still in Iran, and the 
United States and Great Britain 
were insistent that the situation be 


brought before the Council. Andrei 
Gromyko, the Russian delegate, 
proposed that the discussion of 
the Iranian question be put over 
until April 10 but by a 9 to 2 
vote the Gromyko proposition was 
defeated. Gromyko left the Coun- 
cil table and the Iranian delegate 
was invited to be heard. 


The little Iranian delegate, Hus- 
sein Ala, stated that Russian troops 
were still on Iranian soil, that no 
agreement had been reached, and 
he asked the Council for action. 
The Council adjourned and met 
the following Friday to approve a 
message to Russia and Iran asking 
each to state whether they had 
reached an agreement. 

On April 3 both Russia and 
Iran replied that agreements had 
been reached on all major points, 
that Russian troops were leaving, 
that a Russian-Iranian oil company 
had been planned, and that all 
Russian troops would be out of 
Iran by May 6. 


The Council appeared satisfied, 
but with the understanding that 
the situation could be looked into 
again on May 6. This, however, 
did not please the Russian dele- 
gate, Gromyko, who insisted that, 
in the light of agreements reached 
between Russia and Iran, the Coun- 
cil had no further interest in the 
matter. 

On Monday of this week, when 
the Council met, the Iranian dele- 
gate, Hussein Ala, insisted that the 
matter should remain before the 


Council until the Russian troops 
had withdrawn. 

Yesterday a report came from 
the Assistant Secretary of State of 
Iran, Prince Firouz, who said that 
Hussein Ala had been given no 
further specific instructions and it 
was no. longer Iran’s business 
whether the Russian-Iran dispute 
remained on the calendar of the 
Security Council or not. 

A few days ago, a similar charge 
was made by this official with re- 
spect to Mr. Ala only to be denied 
the next day by the Iranian 
Premier, Mr. Ghavam. So that is 
where we ate. 

What are the real issues behind 
this controversy which is occupy- 
ing the attention of the entire 
civilized world? We have invited 
four distinguished authorities, all 
of them authors and commentators, 
to help us understand this crisis 
which is not only important of 
itself but for what it may mean to 
us in the future. 

We'll hear first from a man 
known to most of you as the au- 
thor of Berlin Diary, who is now 
at work on a new book called The 


End of the Berlin Diary. Mr. 
William L. Shirer. Mr. Shirer. 
(Applause.) 
Mr. Shirer: 


I suppose one reason we have 
to debate what the real issues of 
the Russian-Iranian dispute are, 
is that the Security Council was 
careful not to. On some facts we 
can all agree. Russia did not get 


its troops out of Iran on March 2 
as agreed. It is getting them out 
now. 

It is desirable for the Security 
Council to uphold the right of 
small nations to be heard. This 
it has done. 

But the real issues are much 
greater and more complex and 
there are two: 

First, the struggle in Persia is 
not primarily between Russia and 
Iran. It is between Russia and 
the British Empire. This struggle 
extends over the entire Middle 
East and Mediterranean. 

Second, there is another struggle 
among the great powers. It is 
between western democracies, led 
by United States and Britain, and 
Russia. 

We are using the U. N. to fur- 
ther our interests in both conflicts. 
In the U. N. we can always find 
the majority to back us up. 
Though it is a meaningless ma- 
jority since it does not correspond 
to the power relationships in the 
world and because, in the end, the 
big-power veto frustrates it. 

Now why did we make such a 
fuss over Iran, a nation in which, 
as Dr. Millspaugh, one of the 
great American authorities on the 
subject, said the other day, neither 
independence nor self-government 
is a reality and where the govern- 
ment neither represents nor serves 
the people? 

Let me give you two clues. On 
March 15 the Alsop brothers re- 


ported from Washington as fol- 
lows: “Among American policy 
makers, there is only one reason ~ 
why ultimate war is not expected.” 
The reason, they ‘said, was that 
to stop the Russians we would pre- 
cipitate the most violent kind of 
crisis. Well, you had the Iranian 
crisis. 

On March 21, Cy Sulsberger, of 
the New York Times, reported 
from Berlin, where he has the con- 
fidence of American diplomats, 
that certain diplomats believe that 
this crisis may have been delib- 
erately seized upon by the United 
States to crystallize public opinion 
and strengthen the American hand 
in dickering at the U. N. 

Sulsberger, who has no special 
love for the Soviet Union, quoted 
the same sources as believing that 
there was too much pro-Russian 
feeling in America, a holdover 
from the war. For this reason, 
he concluded, these observers be- 
lieved a campaign was worked up 
to permit our Government to adopt 
a harder line. 


Was it a campaign that we 
worked up then, a most violent 
kind of crisis that we precipitated 
and all in the name of high sound- 
ing principles about peace and col- 
lective security and the rights of 
small nations at U. N.? 

Was that the real issue at Hunter 
College—our: struggle with Rus- 
sia? Were we interested in get- 
ting Russia or in getting the facts 
of the Iranian dispute? Were 


Russia and Iran, for instance, ne- 
gotiating their differences, as the 
Council on January 30 had asked 
them to do? 

The Russian delegate said they 
were negotiating. On March 29 
the Iranian delegate said they were 
not negotiating and could not. Yet, 
the fact was that they were ne- 
gotiating, and I believe our Gov- 
ernment knew it all along. 

Yesterday, the same Iranian 
delegate told the Council he was 
instructed to ask that the dispute 
be kept on the agenda. 

Today, according to UP, an 
Iranian cabinet minister in Tehe- 
ran says, “The Iranian delegate 
had not been authorized to take 
such action.” 

Were some powers using the 
Iranian delegate here for their 
own purposes? 

I hold no brief for Russia’s ex- 
pansionist policies, but I know and 
you know that the Middle East 
is not Britain’s exclusive preserve, 
nor ours. 


The great conflicts of interest 
of the Big Powers are a fact, how- 
ever much we may regret it. Let 
them use U. N. for advancing their 
own aims. It’s better than resort- 
ing to arms or to the atomic bomb, 
but let them and us not be hypo- 
critical. Let’s see the real issues 
for what they are. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Shirer. Our 
next speaker is something of a 
specialist in Far Eastern affairs. 
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He’s the author of several books, 
the most notable of which is The 
Future of Politics—another distin- 


guished foreign correspondent, 
Mr. Edgar Ansel Mowrer. Mr. 
Mowrer. (Applause.) 


Mr. Mowrer: 


Let us by all means face the 
issues as they are, and with apol- 
ogies to Mr. Shirer the only real 
issue in this dispute is Soviet im- 
perialism. The question is whether 
the Soviet Union is going to be 
allowed to control Iran. The ques- 
tion is to what extent the Soviet 
Union is going to be permitted 
to expend its power. Certainly 
the Soviets are not averse to 
spreading their philosophy of com- 
munism. Why should they be? 

Where easy they are also ob- 
taining control over the economic 
resources of all subjugated areas. 
They have done this in Poland, in 
Czechoslovakia, and in Yugoslavia. 
They are attempting to do it in 
Austria, in Iran, and in northern 
China. Where they can, they also 
eliminate Socialists and Democrats 
and other anti-totalitarian individ- 
uals. 


But desire to extend communism 
does not explain the Soviet pres- 
sure on Iran. If it did, we should 
have seen communism enforced on 
those countries where the Soviets 
have assumed domination. 


The Soviets have not insisted on 
communism in Finland or Czecho- 
slovakia, or Hungary. They have 


given only halting and secret sup- 
port to Communists in China. 
Nor is the Soviet motive in Iran 
primarily economic—desire for oil. 
The Soviets do not particularly 
need oil. Only recently the bul- 
letin of the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington announced that the 
Soviets now possess the greatest 
oil reserves in the world. There 
is no oil in Finland or in Bulgaria. 


Still less is Russia’s main aim 
the desire to eliminate fascism. 
If it were the Russians would not 
now be collaborating with ex- 
Fascists in Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria. They would 
not have invited hundreds cf thou- 
sands of German Nazis to find for- 
giveness for their past sins by join- 
ing the German Communist party. 

If we wish to find out what the 
Soviets are up to in Iran, we must 
examine all the many once-inde- 
pendent areas that have fallen un- 
der Moscow’s control. Let us be- 
gin at the northwest and work 
right around the map. Finland— 
here Moscow has been _ satisfied 
with the control of Finland’s for- 
eign relations, some slight mutila- 
tion of Finnish territory and the 
establishment of permanent Soviet 
bases on Finnish soil. No oil. 

Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania— 
three countries undesirous of join- 
ing the Soviet Union—have been 
annexed outright. 

The Poles were shorn of one- 
third of their former population 
and forty per cent of their former 


territory. Only as towards Russia 
have they lost all independence. 

Czechoslovakia has been left al- 
most intact, but reduced to the po- 
sition of a Soviet satellite in in- 
ternational affairs. 


The same can be said of Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, and Albania. 

The Soviets are fighting now to 
widen their control in Germany 
and Austria. In Germany, the in- 
strument is the Communist party. 
In Austria, it is an attempted 
monopoly of the natural resources 
in the industry. 

In China, the Soviets annexed 
outer Mongolia. By their new 
treaty, they obtained Chinese rail- 
roads and towns and the full 
ownership of the Kuril Islands in 
the Pacific. 

Such trifles, however, by no 
means satisfy Moscow’s appetite. 
Stalin wants a fortress within the 
Turkish Dardanelles. Stalin has 
demanded the ex-Italian colony of 
Tripolitania, and suggested obtain- 
ing the Greek Dodecanese Islands 
in the Aegean. 

It is only against the sum total 
of Soviet expansion since the war 
that the Soviet pressure on Iran 
can be judged. What is common 
to every Russian advance evety- 
where is hunger for power, and 
such hunger is the essence of im- 
perialism. 

There is nothing startling about 
Russia’s reversion to the policy of 


Russian Czars, for whom the early 
Bolsheviks had only contempt. 


What Stalin has now obtained 
is approximately what Molotov de- 
manded of Von Ribbentrop in 
1940 and 1941. Friends of the 
Soviet Union call this expansion 
defensive. They are still repeating 
something about Russia’s need for 
friendly governments along its 
borders. Tripolitania, the Darda- 
nelles, and Syria are not, however, 
on Russia’s borders, and Eritrea is 
1500 miles from the nearest Rus- 
sian soil. 

Even if these countries were con- 
tiguous, when one power’s defense 
requires the abandonment of an- 
other country’s independence or 
destroys ‘its territorial integrity or 
cuts into its defenses, such defense 
becomes indistinguishable from ag- 
gression. 

The Soviet Union is trying to 
build up its power not only against 
its enemies, but against its friends 
and its allies. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Mowrer. Now 
we hear another viewpoint from 
another authority and commen- 
tator, author of the book Public 
Journal, among others, and one of 
the editors of PM, Mr. Max 
Lerner. Mr. Lerner. (Applause.) 


Mr. Lerner: 

Well, Edgar Mowrer, I’m grate- 
ful to you for your very full 
calendar of Russian sins which 
would be most interesting if we 


weren't trying to focus on the 
question of Iran and if there were 
not other imperialisms at work in 
the world as well. (Applause.) 

I don’t repeat any gags about 
the Russians wanting friendly gov- 
ernments on their borders, neither 
do I make any cracks about the 
world suffering from Russians be- 
cause I still remember that if Rus- 
sia had been, in 1941, as weak or 
as pto-German as we were told, 
we wouldn’t be here this evening. 
(Applause.) 

I want to make it clear at the 
start that in this Iranian dispute 
it’s silly for any man of sense to 
place himself either in the pro- 
Russian camp or the anti-Russian 
camp. I’m neither pro-Russian nor 
anti-Russian. I am pro-peace and 
pro-U.N. (Applause.) 

I. think the United Nations, 
young and frail as they are, are in 
the long run our best hope of 
peace, our hope of heaven. The 
U.N. is coming out of the Iranian 
dispute with its procedures clearer, 
with its prestige strengthened. 
That’s fine. That’s how the rule 
ot. world law gets shaped. I’m 
glad that Secretary Byrnes took the 
high moral ground he did on Iran 
and I hope he will continue to do 
it on the question of Franco’s 
Spain and any other that comes 
up. (Applause.) 

This Spanish business is proof 
that Russia is now committed to 
the use of the U.N. for airing its 
own grievances, as well. But some 


people still seem to be dissatisfied. 
They say that out of the agreement 
with Iran Russia got what it 
wanted—oil. This is very interest- 
ing and it puzzles me a bit. 

Was the idea of the Americans 
and British from the start to keep 
Russia from getting oil? Or was 
it to protect Iran and give it a 
forum and vindicate the U.N.? 
Now the cat has been let out of 
the bag, the lofty passion for the 
U.N. it seems wasn’t really a lofty 
passion for the U.N. It was only 
a grubby greed for keeping the 
Anglo-American oil monopoly in 
the Middle East. (Applause.) It 
was only a passionate desire to 
have the Russians shut out. This 
glittering moral facade crumbles 
and reveals behind it a landscape 
of power politics pervaded by the 
smell of oil. (Applause.) 

As I see the Iranian problem, it 
is this now: The Russians are mov- 
ing out, Iran is satisfied. Both 
countries have an agreement. As 
for whether the issue should be 
kept on the agenda of the U.N., 
that’s for the U.N. to determine. 

There is a problem beyond that 
of justice. It’s the problem of 
peace, the problem of whether the 
great powers can adjust their con- 
flicts and live together in this 
anguished, tortured world of ours. 
Up to now, the Middle East has 
been a British-American oil pre- 
serve. There’s no reason why it 
should continue so. 


There are varying figures on oil 
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resources in the Middle East but 
all of them agree that this is one 
of the two greatest oil areas in 
the world. You’re not going to 
have great power unity and you’re 
not going to have peace when two 
of the Big Three combine to shut 
the third out of these oil fields, 
when Britain and America insist 
on denying Russia access to the 
oil. 

Thus the real issue in Iran is not 
just the issue of protecting a small 
nation, although that’s terribly im- 
portant, but beyond that is also 
the issue of resolving the clash of 
oil imperialisms. 

Harold Ickes has pointed out 
how stupidly we have handled the 
whole question of Middle East oil. 
We held a two-power conference 
with Britain and settled our diffi- 
culty but we did not invite Russia. 
We didn’t hold a separate confer- 
ence with Russia. What we still 
need is a real U.N. conference on 
oil. 

In the end, our biggest task is to 
set the United Nations machinery 
and our own great strength to 
solve problems and not embitter 
problems. Being pro-peace is more 
crucial to us than being anti-Rus- 
sian. 

To safeguard the peace, the big- 
gest single thing we must do is 
pteserve unity between ourselves 
and the Russians, between the only 
powers that can plunge the world 
into war or keep an abiding peace. 
That was the insight and the wis- 


dom of the great American, the 
anniversary of whose death the 
Nation observes tomorrow. 

Let’s stick to that insight. Let’s 
stick to that wisdom. We owe it 
not only to the dead in the past, 
we owe it to the living and to the 
future. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Max Lerner. Our 
next speaker seems to know some- 
thing about oil imperialism, also, 
because he wrote a book on that 
subject and he’s just finished a 
new book called The Great Chal- 
lenge. Great writers, these com- 
mentators. I’m very happy to pre- 
sent, Mr. Louis Fischer. Mr. 
Fischer. (Applause.) 


Mr. Fischer: 


Oil is not one of the real issues 
between Russia and Iran. On sev- 
eral occasions since 1917, the Iran 
government has granted oil conces- 
sions in North Iran to American 
and British oil companies. In each 
case the Soviet Government pro- 
tested. In each case, therefore, the 
Iran Government annulled the con- 
cession. You have to know the 
facts, that helps. 

Even without troops in Iran, 
Russia has a veto on what hap- 
pens in northern Iran. That is 
due to Russia’s great power which 
Iran cannot resist and it is also 
due to the lay of the land for, 
owing to geography and topog- 
raphy north Iran oil would have 
to be exported through the Soviet 
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Caucasus. So it is not at all a ques- 
tion of keeping British and Amer- 
ican oil interests out of northern 
Iran. They cannot get in; Russia 
has always succeeded in keeping 
them out. 


The second undeniable fact is 
that until recently the Soviet gov- 
ernment never asked for an oil 
concession in Iran. They could 
have had a concession in the 1920's 
and ’30’s, but they didn’t ask for 
it. They didn’t ask for it because 
they didn’t need—and don’t need— 
foreign oil. Russia is the richest 
oil reserve country in the world. 
The Russians recently discovered 
two big oil fields on their own ter- 
ritory which they are just begin- 
ning to exploit. Nobody tries and 
nobody has tried to keep Russia 


away from the Iranian oil. 


The oil concession which Russia 
has now obtained in Iran is the 
thin edge of Soviet expansion. 
Look at the map of the concession 
and you will see that it gives the 
Russians control of northern Iran. 
It was when Russia became an ex- 
panding imperialist country that 
she asked for the oil concession in 
Iran. 

This is not oil imperialism; this 
is plain Soviet imperialism—the 
same kind we’ve seen in Finland, 
Poland, Manchuria, Turkey, and 
elsewhere. In each cpuntry there 
is some new excuse for Soviet im- 
perialism, but the real explanation 
of Soviet imperialism comes from 
inside Russia. 


What a country does abroad de- 
pends on what that country is at 
home. Russia is a dictatorship. 
(Applause.) There are tensions 
within the Soviet Union and they 
express themselves in pressure for 
expansion abroad. On July 4, 
1933, Maxim Litvinov, the former 
Soviet Foreign Commissar, per- 


suaded eleven European and 
Asiatic governments to sign his 
definition of aggression. The 


agreement says: “No consideration 
of a political, military, economic, 
or any other nature may serve as 
an excuse or justification of aggres- 
sion.” 

Litvinov was anti-imperial, anti- 
aggressor, and believed in collec- 
tive security, but in 1939 Stalin 
dismissed Litvinov and it was ex- 
actly at that point that the Soviet 
Government began its career of 
aggression. (Applause.) 

I wish Stalin would return to 
the policies of Litvinov. Then we 
could have world peace. 


Max Lerner says he wants unity 
among the Big Three. So do I. 
But there can be no unity if one 
of the Big Three is expanding. If 
you want unity, you must condemn 
all imperialisms (applause) — 
American, British, and Russian. 
(Applause.) 

I am surprised that Bill Shirer 
does not understand why Secretary 
Byrnes is kicking up a fuss about 
Iran. We all wanted more cam- 
paigns and more fuss kicked up 
about Nazi and Japanese expan- 
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sion, and we were all—all four of 
us on tonight’s program—on the 
side of the British against the ag- 
gressors—not out of any love of 
the British, but because we knew 
that if Britain fell the United 
States would stand alone against 
the victorious fascist aggressors— 
that was our great argument 
against the isolationists. 

Now, how is it then, that Shirer 
objects to our kicking up a fuss 
about Russian aggression in Iran? 
The way to prevent war is to kick 
up a fuss early (applause) because 
one aggression leads to another 
and then there is war. 

The only key to peace is Big 
Three respect for small countries 
and independence for colonies. 
This would stop Big Three com- 
petition by making unavailable the 
prizes and loot for which they now 
compete. Then, and only then, 
could we outlaw the atomic bomb 
and move towards world govern- 
ment. No map is holy, but if the 
map is to be changed, and if nat- 
ural resources of the world are to 
be redistributed, it must not be 
done by force, or coercion, as in 
Iran. It must be done by an effec- 
tive world organization. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Louis Fischer. Well, 
Bill, there’s one advantage in hav- 
ing a Town Meeting with four 
commentators. None of the four 
is beholden to some government 
and has to speak for some govern- 


THE SPEAKERS’ 


WILLIAM LAWRENCE SHIRER—Mr. Shirer, 
author and radio commentator, was born 
in Chicago in 1904. After graduating 
from Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
in 1925, he went almost immediately to 
Europe where he became Paris editor for 
the Chicago Tribune. After one year he 


became foreign correspondent for the 
Tribune, a position he held from 1926 
to 1933. From 1935 to 1937, Mr. Shirer 


was foreign correspondent for the Uni- 
versal News Service. Then from 1937 
until 1940 when his anti-Nazi broadcasts 
made things a little too hot for him in 
Germany, he was a Continental represen- 
tative for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Returning to America, Mr. Shirer wrote 
his best seller, Berlin Diary, from yolun- 
minous notes which he had managed to 
mail and carry out of Germany with him. 
His news broadcasts are heard regularly. 


MAX LERNER—Mr. Lerner is chief edi- 


COLUMN 


in the department of government of 
Harvard University and from 1938 to 1943 
was professor of political science at Wil- 
liams College. For two years he was 
editor of The Nation. 

Books written by Mr. Lerner include 
It Is Later Than You Think, Ideas Are 
Weapons, Ideas for the Ice Age, and 
The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes. 


EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER—Mr. Mowrer, 
author, foreign correspondent, and col- 
umnist, was formerly deputy director of 
the Office of War Information. He is na- 
tional director of the Nonpartisan Coun- 
cil To Win the Peace. He has been a con- 
tributor to American and English maga- 
zines since 1913, and he was war corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Daily News for 
Over twenty-five years. Mr. Mowrer was 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan, and he also attended the University 
of Chicago and the Sorbonne, Paris. In 


torial writer for PM and assistant to its 1932, 2 received the Pulitzer prize in bd 
publisher. Born in Minsk, Russia, in aeder ism for his book, Germany Puts 
1902, he was brought to this country the Clock Back. 
when he was five years old. He received if 
an A.B. from Yale in 1923 and then LOUIS FISCHER—Mr. Fischer, author, lec- 
continued to study law there for a year. turer, and foreign correspondent, after 
In 1925 he received his A.M. from Wash- his graduation from the Philadelphia 
ington. University in St. Louis, and in School of Pedagogy in 1916, was a 
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holden to themselves and can speak 
as they like. Now, gentlemen, 
will you come a little closer up 
here around the microphone and 
say just what you like to each 
other. (Laughter.) I think, Mr. 
Shirer, you’d like to come into the 
picture here — we haven't heard 
from you for a while. 


Mr. Shirer: Well, Louis Fischer 
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why was I against working up a 
campaign against Iran. I was not 
against working up a campaign, 
but I was against using Iran for 
masking a fight in Iran over 
Britain. Now, may I ask a ques- 
tion, Mr. Denny? 

Mr. Denny: Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Shirer: I'd like to ask Mr. 
Mowrer—you say the real issue 


is whether Russia is going to be 
allowed to control Iran. Do you 
consider that the Russian-Iranian 
agreement of April 4 allows Russia 
control of Iran? If it does not, 
then where is your issue? 


Mr. Mowrer: I consider that 
you have to put this agreement 
in a whole six months’ progress. 
I was in London in January when 
the Russians were first called on 
the carpet. At that time, their 
army was in Iran and they were 
squeezing the Iranians to ratify 
the existence, on Iranian soil, of 
an artificial puppet government set 
up by some people in the Iranian 
Azerbaijan with the support of the 
Russians. They, at that time, said, 
“Why, you can’t accuse us, we’re 
going to get out by March 2. How 
can you say that we would break 
our sacred word?” 


March 2 they didn’t get out. 
March 2 they went on a lot of 
other shenanigans, and in the 
meantime, they had forced out 
one Iranian Prime Minister who 
wouldn’t give them what they 
wanted, and they put in another 
Prime Minister who will give them 
part of what they want. I pre- 
dict tonight for all of you that if 
Prime Minister Ghavam does not 
permit the presence of this puppet 
~ government in Iranian Azerbaijan, 
he will be forced out and give rise 
to puppet “Number X.” Of course, 
it is part of a campaign. 

Mr. Fischer: Shirer proved to 
us that Iran did negotiate with 
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Russia about oil rights while the 
Red Army was on Iranian soil. 
Now that is against the provisions 
of the Iranian Constitution. Does 
that mean that Stalin forced the 
Iranian Government to violate its 
own constitution? 


Mr. Shirer: I would like to 
know why it is aggression for 
Russia to negotiate with Iran while 
her troops are on Iranian soil 
and not aggression when the 
British negotiate with Iraq, Trans- 
Jordan, and is negotiating in a 
week or two with Egypt (ap- 
plause), with her troops on the 
soil of these-three countries. 


Mr. Fischer: Now you see 
Shirer did not answer the ques- 
tion. (Applause.) I asked Shirer 
did Stalin force the Iranian Gov- 
ernment to negotiate and thus to 
break its own constitution. He 
didn’t answer. The answer is 
“Yes.” His answer -was, “What 
are the British doing?” 


Now this is my point. I am on 
record as having fought British 
imperialism. I fight American im- 
perialism. My last two books are 
attacks on British imperialism (ap- 
plause) and I have spoken on this 
program against British imperial- 
ism. I attack British impérialism, 
I attack American imperialism, but 
I also attack Russian imperialism. 
(Applause.) 

I attack imperialism on prin- 
ciple, no matter who practices it, 
because imperialism is the road to 
war. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Just because Max 
Lerner is a little fellow, you 
mustn’t keep him out of this dis- 
cussion. Come on in here, Max. 

Mr. Lerner: I want to say for 
the record that Louis Fischer has 
attacked British imperialism for 
many years. I also want to say 
that I go with him completely in 
his feeling that we must attack 
all imperialism, including Ameri- 
can and British, as well as Russian. 
I must also say that I get a bit 
weary at the sanctimonious way— 
I am not now talking of my col- 
leagues on this platform—in which 
an awful lot of people in this 
country and all over the world 
think ozly of Russian imperialism. 
Now, let’s get this very clear. The 
Russians do have at the present 
time imperialistic expansion of 
their kind; so do Americans. 

The British imperialist expan- 
sion has been largely in the past, 

so we forget it, but it is still there, 
although it is an empire in re- 
treat. I would like to remind 
my colleagues on this platform of 
an incident in 1932 when the Per- 
sian Government canceled, or tried 
to cancel, its concession to the 
Anglo-Iranian oil company, and 
the British were very, very 
troubled, and they sent a fleet 
steaming into the Persian gulf, 
and that oil concession somehow 
got restored. The British tried to 
take it to the League of Nations, 
and then they said, “Let’s settle it 
out of court.’ Does that remind 
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you of anything? They did set- 
tle it out of court. 

This is what I’m suggesting: 
This has always been true of im- 
perialisms—we have managed in 
this world to find some ways of 
checking British imperialism. We 
are also managing now to find 
ways of checking Russian im- 
perialism, but where I do not stand 
with Mr. Fischer, is his apparent 
belief that there is something in- 
side the Russian- Government: that 
makes them like the Germans and 
the Japanese. I say that is not 
true. (Applause.) I say that is 
not true! (Applause.) 

I'm sorry, Mr. Fischer, I think 
you took about a minute and a 
half extra on your time as well. 


I think it’s very necessary to get 
this thing clear, because it’s the 
focus of the whole discussion. We 
can stop Russian imperialism 
through the U. N.—yes. But, if 
Mr, Fischer really believes that the 
Stalin government is what it was 
and, therefore, must exparid no 
matter what happens, then how 
can he have any hope in the 
U. N.? His hope in the U. N. 
then becomes perfectly fantastic, 
and the only solution to a gov- 
ernment which is the kind that 
Mr. Fischer is talking about is 


either war or an attempt to over-> 


throw it from the inside. Does he 


face that conclusion? 

Mr. Fischer: I first want to 
take up a point which Max made 
a moment ago—when the British 


Z 


fleet steamed into the Persian Gulf 
to force the Iranian Government 
to keep the concession in the 
Anglo-Persian’s hands, we anti- 
imperialists objected. We were 
on our hind legs fighting against 
that, but the same people are not 
fighting Russian imperialism when 
it manifests itself in similar ways, 
and I would call on them if they 
are sincere anti-imperialists to fight 
every manifestation of imperialism 
even if it is the Soviet govern- 
ment’s imperialism. (Applause.) 

Now Max Lerner has really 
raised the real issue on Iran. What 
is it that impels the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to expand? I lived for 
14 years in Russia, I studied the 
acts of the country and the peo- 
ple and its laws. I follow Russia 
very carefully now. The greatest 
change that has taken place inside 
Russia—one which very few peo- 
ple realize is so important — is 
the rise of Russian nationalism, 
Ukrainian nationalism, and Pan- 
Slavism. It is that which breeds 
imperialism. Nationalism needs 
food, and the food of nationalism 
is territory. 

There is similarity between what 
other aggressors have done and 
what Stalin is doing. They are 
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all impelled by aggressive na- 
tionalism and by Pan-Slavism 
which is a reactionary obscurantist 
movement very much similar to 
Pan-Germanism. It is a_ racist 
doctrine. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Fischer, but I am impelled now 
by the laws of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to pause 
briefly for station identification. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air from Town Hall in New 


York City where we are carrying 


on a discussion of the question 
“What Are the Real Issues Behind 
the Russian-Iranian Dispute?” We 
have heard from Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, Max Lerner, Louis 
Fischer, and William L. Shirer. 
They are about to take questions 
from the audience. 

For a complete copy of this 
discussion, including the question 
period to follow immediately, send 
for the Town Meeting Bulletin. 
Just write to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, and enclose 
ten cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing. Be sure to 
include your zone number and al- 
low at least two weeks for de- 
livery. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, to promote good ques- 
tions, you know Town Hall is 
offering a $25 United States Sav- 
ings Bond for the question that’s 
considered best, in the opinion of 
our committee of judges, for the 
purpose of bringing out facts and 
clarifying the discussion, provided 
the question is limited to twenty- 
five words. Don’t make a speech. 
We 
questions from several hundred 
sent in by our radio audience, 
and we're paying $5 for each one 
of these questions that’s used. I’m 
going to start with the _best- 
dressed man in the hall, the man 
in uniform right there. Yes? 

Man: I am about to become a 
civilian. 

Mr. Denny: We hope you will 
find civilian clothes. (Laughter.) 

Man: Mr. Shirer, why if Russia 
saw selfish economic motives be- 
hind the U.S.-British stand in the 
U.N., didn’t she consent to air 
these before the U.N.? 

Mr. Shirer: Why didn’t she con- 
sent to air them before the U.N.? 
It was my impression, and I was 
up there at the time, that the Am- 
bassador from Russia, Gromyko, 
spent about three days airing the 
Russian views. 

Mr. Denny: No, didn’t they 
want to keep it off the agenda of 
the Council? I think that’s what 
he refers to. Didn’t they want to 


have selected a number of 
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keep tthe Russian-Iranian dispute | 


off the agenda? 

Mr. Shirer. All right, 
answer you. You remember, in 
London on January 30, the Security 
Council advised Russia and Iran to 
settle this dispute themselves by 
negotiation. I suppose — Louis 
Fischer is about to approach. I 
judge from the case that the Rus- 
sians made—I’m not up here argu- 
ing for the Russians; I’m just 
arguing your question—that since 
they were about to conclude their 


negotiations, they asked for six | 


days time. If you remember the 
fifteen years of the old League of 
Nations, whenever Britain, France, 
or another nation asked for ten 
days delay, as a matter of inter- 
national courtesy—if they were 
about to finish negotiations in the 
dispute—it was given without 
question. My whole point is that 
there should really be no double 
standard in dealing with Russia, or 
the British, or ourselves. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Fischer: May I say a word 
on that? 

Mr. Denny: 
Fischer. 

Mr. Fischer: That, I think, is one 
of the key questions to the whole 
Iranian situation. Here was the 
powerful Soviet Government about 
to negotiate and negotiating with 
Iran. Of course, Iran had no 
chance. Therefore, it was the busi- 


Go ahead, Mr. 


rl 


' 
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ness of the U.N. to insert itself be- 
tween Russia and Iran and help 
to get fair negotiations and Russia 
wouldn’t permit it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Shirer: Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, let’s look at the results 
of this aggression in Iran that Mr. 
Fischer speaks of. What were the 
results? One, the Russian troops 
got out. Second, the Russians got 
an oil concession. (Shouts.) Well, 
they’re gettting out, aren’t they? 
(Cries of “No’) They’re not? 
How do you know they're not? 

First, they got the troops to 
evacuate; second, they got oil con- 
cessions in which the Russian gov- 
ernment had fifty-one per cent of 
the stock, the same percentage that 
the British government owns today 
in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Mowrer wants to get in on this. 

Mr. Mowrer: When the German 
Government of Adolf Hitler was 
interested in getting concessions 
from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, and the rest of them, one 
after the other, it developed a 
strong pressure for what were 
called bilateral negotiations which 
is exactly as though Jack Dempsey 
had got hold of Bill Shirer and 
taken him into a corner and pushed 
the rest of us off and said, “Bill 
and Til fix this one, won’t you, 
Bill?” (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. That’s a 
pretty dramatic analogy, Mr. 
Mowrer. I see that Mr. Shirer 
even looks pale at the suggestion. 
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The gentleman on the second row 
in the balcony. 

Man: Mr. Lerner. Do you jus- 
tify the continuance of Russian 
troops in Iran beyond the date 
upon which they, themselves, said 
they would get out? You haven’t 
even taken that question up. 

Mr. Lerner: I haven’t taken that 
question up because my general 
statement more than covers that. 
I do not justify the continuance of 
Russian troops there. I think it 
was a very good thing that the is- 
sue came up before the U.N. I’m 
very glad that we showed the 
strength that we did in the U.N. 
I’m glad that the Russians recog- 
nize the situation. I’m glad that 
their troops are moving out, and 
I'm glad that there is an agree- 
ment and that the problem is being 
settled. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mowrer: Are you glad, Mr. 
Lerner, that Mr. Gromyko, instead 
of standing up as a proper member 
and coming in and defending his 
case, if he had one, walked out 
like a spoiled child or like a dic- 
tator? © (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Lerner? 

Mr. Lerner: Gromyko’s behavior 
is not what mine would have been. 
Let’s get that very clear. (Ap- 
plause.) 1 do not justify that; 'm 
against it. Nevertheless, may I 
remind my colleagues here, that at 
the same time, the Russians were 
very, very anxious to show that 
they still believed in the U.N. 
Stalin made an express statement 


to that effect. The Russians were 
the first nation to pay their dues 
for the running expenses of the 
U.N. (Applause.) This is not the 
act of a nation which wants to 
walk out of an organization. It’s 
the act of a nation which disagreed 
in the way that I wouldn’t have 
disagreed with the procedure of 
that organization, but it seems to 
me an enormously exaggerated 
view to inflate that into some kind 
of crime. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Fischer? 

Mr. Fischer: It’s quite right that 
Russia has paid her dues to the 
U.N. and, in view of the present 
world situation, Russia couldn’t 
possibly drop out as a member of 
the U.N., but you will recall that 
in that letter of Stalin to Gilmore, 
and in other authoritative Soviet 
pronouncements, the Russians have 
not only insisted on the veto in the 
charter of the U.N., but on its ex- 
tension, and if anything makes the 
U.N. ineffective, it is the veto, and 
Russia is insisting on the veto. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: The lady. 

Lady: I'm addressing my ques- 
tion to Mr. Mowrer. Is Russia’s 
desire for a base in the Dar- 
danelles and for friendly nations 
on her border any less worthy 
than our own for bases in the 
Pacific ? 


Mr. Mowrer; If the Canadian 
people were to elect tomorrow a 
ptime minster, whom somebody in 
the White House in Washington 
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said was unfriendly to us, and, if 
that somebody in the White House 
would urge us to go in with our 
Army and throw out that Canadian 
prime minister, I should do every- 
thing in my power to prevent that 
man in the White House from 
doing anything so wrong, and I 
hope most of you would have been 
with me. As for the bases, I do 
not think that the United States 
should ask for bases in its own 
name. I think that the bases in 
the Pacific should be taken all in 
the United Nations, and that they 
should not be imposed upon 
peoples who do not want them. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Mowrer. Mr. Lerner, here is a 
question from a man we are very 
proud to hear about because he 
accompanies his question with a 
little card—‘John and Theodora 
Daniel, at home, Thursdays, 
R.S.V.P. Town Hall Meeting of 
the Air, 9:15 p.m.” and he says: 
“We used to send out twenty of 
these every week, when I had a 
pastorate before becoming a U.S. 
Army Air Corps chaplain.” Well, 
Mr. Daniel, we,are very glad to 
present your question to Mr. Max 
Lerner. 


“Britain and America. can make 
their oil deals through private 
corporations. Is not Russia handi- 
capped in that her foreign conces- 
sions always involve her diplo- 
matically?” 


Mr. Lerner: I think that’s a very 


sharp point and a very good one. 
The British do operate through 
private companies, just as the 
Americans do. The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company has a_ concession 
which involves one-sixth of the ter- 
ritory of southern Iran. The British 
were able to put the force of their 
government behind that without 
actual intervention. In other words, 
what we've had in the past are 
certain suave and legal ways of 
international gangsterism. At the 
present time, those cannot be prac- 
ticed. At the present time, the 
Russians are trying to get the same 
effect the British once got through 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
but they do it in much more ruth- 
less ways. 

May I point out, however, that 
the concession which the Russians 
finally agreed on gives the Iranians 
49 per cent of the stock in the com- 
pany. Out of the British conces- 
sion, while the Iranians presumably 
have 49 per cent, actually the stock 
is pretty widely scattered and they 
only get 20 per cent of the actual 
profits from that oil. The final 
result, in other words, is that the 
concession which the Iranians have 
arranged with the Russians is far 
more favorable to them than the 
one which they have with the 
British. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I think 
I see the wife of one of the speak- 
ers there with a question. Mrs. 
Mowrer? I hope this is a good 
one—I see it’s for your husband. 
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Mrs. Mowrer: I would like to 
get off the question of oil for a 
moment, which most of the com- 
mentators agree is not the point 
of dispute, and ask Mr. Mowrer if 
he would tell us the difference be- 
tween Russian imperialism and 
British imperialism. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Mowrer, your 
wife wants you to do that in a 
minute and a half. 

Mr. Mowrer: I hope she'll 
always keep her questions as easy 
as that one. The difference is one 
or two centuries. The British began 
their imperialism in the 17th and 
carried it on in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, and today it is a dying 
dog, and there is hope of getting 
rid of it altogether. Russian im- 
perialism, started up under the Rus- 
sian Czars, was stopped by the 
idealistic Bolsheviks who made 
the Russian revolution, and has 
been restarted by the less ideal- 
istic Russians who now, it seems 
to me, have gone haywire. Unless 
all imperialism is stopped the 
United Nations is going to fail. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Shirer, here’s a question from New 
York City. : 

“Will not a policy of concession 
to Russia in the Iranian matter 
invite further aggression against 
Turkey and other of her neigh- 
bors?” 

Mr. Shirer: Well, Russia got oil 
concessions and on no better terms 
than the concessions the British 


got before and now have, and, 
therefore, I do not think that is 
aggression. As for Turkey, let us 
be thankful that it has no oil. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Fischer is up. 

Mr. Fischer: Bill, now look, why 
don’t you answer the question? 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Shirer: Ym afraid I don’t 
know all the answers as you do. 

Mr. Fischer: Okay, then you say 
so. The question put to you was: 
“What about Turkey?” All right, 
there’s no oil in Turkey, you just 
said so, and the Russians are ask- 
ing for cars in Ardahan. What is 
the excuse for that? Is that Rus- 
sian imperialism or not? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Shirer? 

Mr. Shirer: Louis, I am no 
prophet and I do not know what 
is going to happen to Turkey. But 
you tell us, because apparently you 
are. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Fischer: ’m not trying to 
prophesy. The Russians have of- 
ficially asked for these Turkish 
provinces. They’ve also asked for 
a fortress in the Dardanelles. Tru- 
man and Attlee at Potsdam told 
Stalin that the Straits—the Dar- 
danelles—could be opened both 
ways for commercial and military 
ships in wartime and in peacetime. 
But Stalin wants a fortress in the 
Dardanelles in order to be able to 
close the Straits. 

Now, when you add up Iran, to 
demands for Turkish territory, to 
demands for Tripolitania, to what 
the Russians have done in Man- 
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churia, to what the Russians have | 
done all over Europe—it’s got 
nothing to do with oil. This is a | 
new wave of Russian expansionism | 
that is due to changes that are tak- 
ing place and have taken place | 
inside Russia. (Applause.) ) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Shirer? 

Mr. Shirer: 1 must say that I, 
myself, was shocked the other day 
when I heard about the Russian 
demand for a fortress in the Dar- 
danelles and Mr. Fischer said to- 
night that that meant that Turkey 
could no longer keep its independ- 
ence. Well, I suddenly remembered | 
that Gibraltar is a British fortress. 
Has that meant the end of Spanish > 
independence, has the fortress of 
Malta meant the end of Italian in- 
dependence, or our fortress of 
Panama meant the end of Pana- 
manian independence? (Shouts of 
“Yes!”’) Why don’t we give it up 
then? 


Mr. Fischer: All right. Let’s 
fight together against that. 
Mr. Denny: ~ All right. Mr. 


Lerner, do you want to get in on 
this? 

Mr. Lerner: Yes, I want to get 
in on it. I think—just as I think 
that the question of oil in the 
Middle East ought to be resolved 
either within the U. N. or attached 
to it by an actual conference on 
the allocation of oil resources—so 
I think that the question of the 
Dardanelles ought to and must be 
resolved by a conference on the 
whole business of straits and the 


internationalization of straits and 
who will have access to straits. 


All that I insist is that there is 
a way inside the U. N. and through 
the U. N. for resolving these prob- 
lems of our tortured world with- 
out war, without smashing the 
structure of the U. N. and without 
comparing Russia with Germany 
and Japan — a comparison that 
must ultimately lead to war. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I'd like to carry on this very 
interesting debate with Louis 
Fischer at the point where he left 
off a while ago when he said that 
the real point of Russian expansion 
was its nationalism. Anyone that 
knows anything about Europe, and 
Louis does, knows that the war 
has left nationalism in its wake 
all over Europe. There are na- 
tionalisms everywhere. No, the 
real point is this. The real point 
is that Russia has a stable economy 
and does not have to expand. 
Germany had an unstable economy 
and had to expand. (Cries of 
“No” and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Now, Mr. Fischer 
has the summary for the views 
presented by himself and Mr. 
Mowrer. Mr. Fischer. 

Mr. Fischer: At Potsdam, Pres- 
ident Truman urged the interna- 
tionalization of the Dardanelles 
and of the European internal 
waterways. Stalin turned it down. 
Truman made the same suggestion 
in his speech last Saturday on 
Army Day in Chicago. This is 
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our policy, internationalization of 
the inland waterways of Europe 
and of straits and the Russians have 
not accepted. 

The Russians talk about security. 
Ladies and gentlemen, in the air- 
atomic age, there is no security for 
one nation. There is either se- 
curity for everybody or for nobody. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Now for the views 
presented by Mr. Shirer and Mr. 
Lerner on tonight’s question, Mr. 
Max Lerner. 


Mr. Lerner: The issues as we 
see them are quite simple. First, 
to give the small nations a forum. 
the U.N. has done that on the: 
Iranian question and that issue is 
resolved. 

Second, the issue is oil. That 
has also been partly resolved in 
the agreement between Iran and 
Russia and I think we ought to 
have an international conference to 
finish it. 

The third and most important 
is the question of whether the 
United Nations can live together 
or have to go to war. On that 
question I say that we must not 
embitter the problems of the 
world, we must resolve those prob- 
lems. We cannot resolve those 
problems if we insist on compar- 
ing Russia with Germany and 
Japan. We cannot resolve those 
problems if we insist on talking 
about appeasement as we did at 
Munich. The situations are not 
the same. If Stalin refused the 


idea of internationalizing the 
straits before, let’s put that idea 
out again. Let’s use the U. N. 
as the forum it has to be and let’s 
make certain that we hold together 
the alliance that won the war and 
use it in order to maintain the 
peace. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Max 
Lerner, Louis Fischer, William L. 
Shirer, and Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 
Let’s hope that the U.N. can be 
as frank and forthright as you 
gentlemen were here tonight. I 
congratulate you. 

Now before we announce to- 
night’s best question, I want to 
give you this earnest message: 

More than 170,000 Americans 
died Jast year of cancer. Of those 
victims, 30 to 50 per cent could 
have been saved by early recog- 
nition and proper treatment. The 
American Cancer Society _ has 
launched an all-out attack against 
cancer through a vital program of 
scientific research, public educa- 
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tion, and service designed to bring? 
cancer under control. By this} 
means, thousands of American)j 
men, women, and children may be’ 
saved each year from _ needless) 
death. By act of Congress and | 
proclamation of the President of 
the United States, April has been 
set aside as ‘Cancer Control 
Month.” 

Through its local committees, 
the American Cancer Society ap- 
peals for your generous support 
of its 12 million dollar campaign 
to make its program effective. 
Guard those you love. Give to 
conquer cancer. 


) 


Announcer: Now, tonight’s best | 
question, by Mr. John IL. Daniel: | 
“Britain and America can make 
their oil deals through private cor- 
porations. Is not Russia handi- 
capped in that her foreign conces- 
sions always involve her diplo- 
matically?” Congratulations, Mr. 
Daniel. (Applause.) 
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